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apprehension, that you may think 
I have said more than it deserved 

S.M'S. 



To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
GKNTLEMKN, 

IN compliance with the wish of 
your correspondent O.K., so laud- 
ably desirous of removing groundless 
prejudices against, literature, I shall 
venture to oiler my sentiments 
on the second question proposed by 
him in the Magazine for August, last, 
" Is the culiivation of taste likely to 
promote our happiness ?" In answer 
to ibis question, it seems necessary 
to begin with defining the word laste, 
that the idea attached to these words 
being clearly understood, we may 
be enabled to reason upon it, as the 
subject may require. Just taste is 
that faculty of the soul discerning 
the beauty of the works of nature 
and of art, and relishing it according- 
ly. From this definition, which 
coincides with the sentiments of the 
most eminent authors, it is evident 
that the improvement of just taste 
is concomitant with the study of 
science. For, to a person who has 
a good taste for any art or science, 
the beauties become obvious, and 
display themselves in proportion to 
his progress. Hence it follows, that 
if the improvement of just taste be 
not likely to promote our happiness, 
the cultivation of science cannot 
have a better effect. You may see, 
then, thai I look upon this probleir 
as very nearly allied to that, which 
appeared in the number for Febru- 
ary, and that the same general ar- 
guments may, I think, in some man- 
ner, serve for both. However, as 
there is some difference between 
them, and, as there have been some 
objections brought forward against 
the affirmative, answer to it, 1 shall 
say something, first, to evince that 



the cultivation of literature, (which 
I identifywith the .improvement of 
just taste,) highly contributes to our 
welfare. 

Secondly, I shall make a few ob- 
servation* on wh:it is called the fine 
taste, and lastly, shall endeavour to 
prove, that the objections alluded 
to, can boast of neither strengsji nor 
solidity. To demonstrate that the 
improvement of taste advances our 
felicity, we have only to observe, 
that the soul hits been creased for the 
contemplation of the Supreme Being ; 
that all its felicity consists in, and is 
derived from the contemplation , of his 
essence, and that, therefore, the stu- 
dy of science or the contemplation of 
the works of the Creator, as it ap- 
proaches nearest to this pure intelli- 
gence, is the most nearly allied to 
happiness and perfection. It is for 
this reason, we feel such exquisite 
pleasure in the study of the works 
of nature and art, (for " art is but 
nature methodized") The Creator 
destining us for the contemplation 
of himself, has taken care to endow 
us with such faculties, as to enable 
us to perceive the beauty and perfec- 
tion of his works; that by perceiv- 
ing in them qualities so engaging, 
we might admire them; by admir- 
ing them, we might be induced to 
contemplate them; by contemplat- 
ing them, we might admire and 
contemplate their author, as the 
source and centre of beauty and per- 
fection. Seeing then, that science 
is so congenial with our intellectual 
powers, is it not extremeiy unreason- 
able to assert, that the cultivation 
of it does not promote our well-be- 
ing. Those who maintain it, con- 
tradict infinite wisdom; for this is 
the means appointed by the Deity 
to arrive at, and complete our feli- 
city. It is to the same source we 
are to attribute that perpetual thirst 
the soul has after adding knowledge 
to knowledge; because ail things 
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have a natural tendency to the end 
for which they were marie; and the 
soul beina of so immense a capacity, 
that nothing less than the degree of 
knowledge which will hereafter be 
conferred on it, can satiate its de- 
sires, it is ever adding new discove- 
ries to its store, without a possi- 
bility of beinpr satisfied It is, how- 
ever, obyious,thatthemoreUiiowledge 
the sou 1 attains, the nearer it approach- 
es to thatstate in which it will one day 
be placed : the more nearly, there- 
fore, it is to perfection, and 
consequently to happiness. For 
happiness and perfection are so 
blended together, that the one can- 
not be separated from the other. No 
roan can be completely happy, while 
he is imperfect; and no man will be 
imperfect, when his happiness will 
be complete. It may now be asked, 
iloes the acquisition of knowledge 
augment our well-being in this life ? 
Undoubtedly it does. If it be grant- 
ed, that there is a certain propensity 
in the sod], impelling it to new 
discoveries, (and surely no man 
who pretends to have the slightest 
acquaintance with human nature, 
will pretend to deny it,) it clearly 
follows, that the more a man knows, 
the greater will be his enjoyment. 
Here, too, we have another proof, 
that perfection and happiness go 
hand in hand. To this it may be 
objected,— first, that the more a man 
knows, the more clearly he sees the 
extent of his own ignorance, that, 
by consequence, his desires increase 
as his mformatio.n extends, arid, 
where desires are multiplied, no en- 
joyment can exist. 

Secondly, it may be said, that the 
man who comes nearest to perfec- 
tion, is not always the most exempt 
from the calamities of life. To re- 
fute the fir,stj it is sufficient to say, 
that the sight of oar own ignorance' 
is one of the best antidotes against 
the weakness of inau. If " science 



puff us up," the consciousness of 
our own ignorance humbles us. It 
is proverbial, that the superficial 
are far more self-conceited and pre? 
sumptuous, than the deeply learned. 
IVIust cot learning be very condu? 
cive to our happiness, as it points 
out the way, and removes the ob? 
stacles that retard our progress. 

Our desires increase, it is true, 
as our understanding is enlightened ; 
but this does not. by any means, 
lessen the enjoyment qf what has 
been acquired. Every new disco- 
very is like a ray breaking in upon, 
the understanding. It cheers and 
illuminates it. It is to the intellect 
as a cordial to the heart, easing anc] 
invigorating. It diffuses a compla- 
cency over the mjnd, and the satis- 
faction we feel is a powerful stimulus 
to the constant " accumulation of in- 
tellectual riches." To the second 
argument, it may be replied, that to. 
form our notions of happiness- on the 
influence of fortune, would be the 
height of absurdity. She frowns to- 
day, where she smiled yesterday ; 
she sports with the good and the 
bad, the wise and the foolish. The 
enjoyments of her votaries are but 
transitory and fleeting; outside they 
are always gaudy and splendid, with- 
in they are often nothing but mur- 
muring and discontent. How differ- 
ent, is the state of the man who raises 
himself above the power pf wealth. 
He is master of himself in every 
situation ; 'he is not elate in prosper- 
ity, and, though placed in the low- 
est condition, lie enjoys a serenity qf 
mind, and placidity of temper, that 
cannot be wounded by the stings of ad' 
versity. From this it may be infer- 
red, as an infallible consequence, 
that tranquillity of mind is the most 
solid satisfaction we can enjoy. Let 
me suppose you confer on a man. 
whatever is most valued, as health, 
of body, beauty of person, the know- 
ledge of all sciences, and riches 
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without measure ; divest him, at the 
same time, of content of mind, and, 
with all bis other advantages, you 
render him unhappy : he is his own 
tormentor, and becomes insensible 
to all his acquisitions. Let us invert 
the argument. Strip a man of every 
thing, but make him content with 
his lot, and you will bestow on him 
the most inestimable blessing; he 
is happy in himself, because he pos- 
sesses in his bosom the source of 
comfort and felicity. Whatever, 
then, contributes most to this dispo- 
sition, is what produces real and 
lasting enjoyments. Religion alone 
can lay claim to this privilege; but 
science is subservient to religion. 
When properly applied, the former 
is the most powerful auxiliary of the 
latter. Whoever, therefore, tefls 
us, that the improvement of just 
taste, does not promote our happi- 
ness must raise us above the- impres- 
sions of our nature, or candidly ac- 
knowledge his folly. Perhaps this 
way of treating the question may 
appear strange to some ; to me, how- 
ever, it seems, that any person who 
(Considers the matter in its proper 
light, and to its full extent, will al- 
low, that a discussion of this kind is 
necessary. Having given you my 
opinion on what I call a just jtaste, 
I would willingly give you my 
thoughts on what is called the fine 
taste, &c. ; but the limits of this 
letter do not permit me to dp so. I 
must, therefore, conclude, with a 
promise to return to the subject in 
a future number of the Magazine. 
Yours, &c. 

FlLlUS HtHERNIiE. 
Waterford, October I, 1812. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

i'N Francis's Horace, Lib. 1, Od. 
26, on the tenth line is the fol- 



lowing note. The Lesbian lyre is 
the lyric poetry of Alt-was an4 
Sappho, — 

Km riti Augi>» twraua'r. 

«' Again the lovesome lyre I »trunj." 

Having quoted thus from Anac- 
reon a passage to parallel fi&ibu? 
novis in the Latin poet, he thus says, 
" However this changing the strings 
of the lyre seems rather a poetical, 
metaphorical expressioa for the, 
change of the subject." 

It is not at all improbable, but 
that both Anacreonand Horace may 
have spoken metaphorically ; that is, 
they may have intended to say 
merely, that they had changed, or 
designed to change, the measures of 
their poetry: but they might also 
have meant, that they actually 
changed the strings of the lyre, or 
taken a new lyre : and this expres- 
sion, literally taken, would have 
implied the purport of. the metapho- 
rical expression, 

Francis appears to have thought, 
that this changing of the strings was 
solely metaphoricul ; bat on this it 
might be observed, that the meU- 
taphorical meaning implies also the 
literal, from which the transfer has 
been made : but not to dwell on 
that, a bare inspection of the figures 
of the ancient lyre proves, that a 
change both of lyre and of strings 
was indispensable on a change of 
strain. 

There are but two modes, in which 
stringed instruments can be con- 
structed so as to produce an extensive 
range of sound, and variety of ex- 
pression. The one is, when the 
strings are of equal length, but so 
constructed as to admit of shifts, as 
the guittar, violin, Sec. The other, 
when the strings are of unequal 
length, when shifting is consequent- 



